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The Editor Writes: 


The Convention! 


The meeting which has become the outstandi 
event of the year for all who are active participa 
in the world of school publications; 


The brilliant light which shines stead 
throughout the academic year for editors, 
members and advisers; 


The goal which is the aim of all in the sch ° 
press field. : 


To have attended the Convention once is a gua 
antee of standing. It has become as a Mecca whig 
must be visited at least once in a lifetime to ge 
merit in the eyes of one’s associates in the 
of school publications. 


Such is the attitude and expressed opinion § 
have gleaned from those who have come and 
and been conquered by the spirit of the Con 
tion, What iat intangible element may be, % 
what source it may be traced, we are unable§ 
give answer or adequate explanation, but there 
is, and has been since we first gathered togetht 


an enthusiastic group of editors and advisers @ i 
1925. It has been the dominant and permeating: 


influence of all subsequent gatherings and we he 


it will be the prevailing feeling for all that an : 


to come. 


We have not been unaware of the great feu 
oy that has rested on our shoulders a 
ir 


ectors of the activities of this great group k 
the manner in which the Convention has develop 
has enabled us to keep within the original ec 
fines of our hopes and aspirations. As the energ 
of the Association have been directed to the ¢ 
velopment of the school publication as a medit 
for good writing, the raising of the standards 
student writing and, consequently, of the pub 
cations, so, likewise, the aim of the Conventit 
has been to present practical, helpful counsel a 
advice to the delegates. The larger view was 
come from men and women prominent in the ne 
paper and publishing business and from write 
The more essential and. practical angle was 


view of the advisers, editors and staff members: 
themselves, ard we drew heavily on those whose 
newspapers and magazines had been outstanding” 


during the preceding years. 


That the aim of the Convention, rather ¢ 
mere names, has been the attractive feature ai 
the one which the common sense of the advi 
and delegates. has considered of greatest i 
portance, is evident, we believe, in the fact th 
few have ever known who would be on the f 
gram until they arrived in New York. We don 
hold ourselves responsible for this remarkable 
uation; rather, it is a circumstance beyond out ¢ 
trol. When we have tried to arrange our prograll 
months ahead, we have learned to our amazem 
that so few newspapermen were to be in 
York the week of the Convention, that we fe 
the city would be without newspapers. When’ 


waited until a short time before the Convention 


and these men who are so bold in print and 
in person had too little time to think overt 
terror of their commitment, we secured of 
best. 


their attendance. 
(Continued on page 16) 
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‘6he Editor Looks "Em Over 


Newspapers 


HE editor-in-chief of “En La Pampa”, Faith, South 
Dakota, was honored in November by assisting with 
the editing of the All State Issue of the Rapid City 
Journal. Thus, Walter Orvedahl spent four days of prac- 
tical journalistic work on a professional newspaper. 
: s+ = 
In behalf of better English is the purpose of the “Daily 
Dozen” column in “The Southerner”, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. In the November 18 issue, we noted six examples of 
the dangling participle and as many citations for the sake 
of better diction. 
, ¢€. ¢ 
Over 100 students of the William Penn High School, 
York, Pennsylvania, that publishes “The York - High 
Weekly”, were candidates for positions on both editorial 
and business staffs during the second week of January. 
The number of try-outs is ample evidence of continued 
interest in school publications, particularly in York. If, 
upon graduation, the staff members have met certain re- 
quirements, they will be the recipients of Honorable Re- 
lease certificates. 
. ¢ ¥ 
To assist in the publishing of the school’s magazine, 
“Orange and Black Leaves”, the Quill and Scroll Society of 
Mamaroneck, New York, High School conducted a novel 
costume jewelry sale November 16, 17, and 18. The price 
for all the items was uniform, seventy-five cents. 
, € -#¢ 
In an address before the staff of “The Record”, Mamar- 
oneck, New York, Walter R. Marvin, a former journalist, 
stated that the best preparation for a career of newspaper 
work is working on a small town newspaper. However, he 
did not recommend journalism as a life work because the 
salaries are very small and the hours long. He added that 
schools of journalism are usually a waste of time and that 
a college education, while helpful, is not absolutely necessary 
for success. 


Mr. Marvin said that women have very little chance in the 
reporting field because it is rough work and men are pre- 
ferred, but he added women have a better chance in the 
advertising field, and that there they could do just as well 
as the men. 

y y y 

Beginning with the winter quarter, a special course in 
newswriting was offered to the students of the Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ College, Charleston. Students, having 
two quarters of English, were eligible to enter the course, 
the firs: half of which concerned the fundamentals of news 
writing and news gathering. 

y 7 7 

A “Glenville Torch” dance was offered November 24 

Prior to Thanksgiving by the staff of the “Torch”, Cleve- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Magazines 


N the “Student Prints” number of “The Perryscope”’, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, your editor noted the follow- 
ing editorial which is concurrent with the Columbia 

Scholastic Press principles: 

“The Perryscope is YOUR magazine; therefore, you 
should support it. Otherwise, it would not pay to issue it. 
Why? Mainly because no one would read it. Otherwise, 
because it would not be upholding its name Perryscope. 
Had you ever considered that? A scope of Perry. A vision 
of Perry that is accurate in showing the ability of its stu- 
dents as well as interesting facts about the students, the 
school, and the faculty. 

“As the student prints, he should bear in mind the fact 
that promptness, accuracy, and good development are 
among the essentials for making a successful Perryscope.” 

er F208 

“Ars Gratia Artis” was presented in the November issue 
of “The Norm”, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in the form of 
four murals, the 15B Art Elective project. In keeping with 
the idea of giving the pupils’ natural abilities an opportunity 
to expand, the editors of “The Norm” thus opened “their 
magazine to the creative work of students in fields other 
than writing.” 

ra 

To commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of Lewis 
Carroll’s birth and the visit to America of the original Alice, 
“The Whisp”, Wilmington, Delaware, printed an interesting 
yet non-pedantic biographical article, in their November 
issue, about the creator of the immortal “Alice”. 

a 

Having improved its general make-up and layout this 
school year, “The Student”, Freeport, New York, High 
School, includes the feature, “Gus Again”, which consists 
of silhouettes of prominent school celebrities with a bit of 
verse about each. 

vy 7 y 

A feature that brings in outside experiences to magazine 
readers may concern historical incidents of the community. 
In the January number of “The Chronicle”, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, the staff released a story entitled “Street Names 
in Orleans”. 

y vy 7 

As a greeting to the new seventh graders in the Leonard 
Junior High, New Rochelle. New York, “High Lights” 
published a “Hello Issue” at the beginning of the fall term. 

FF 

“The Oracle”, Abington, Pennsylvania, in its December 
number, had a divertisement in the form of a co-ordinated 
theme of heights throughout its entirety. For its sections, 
one may note the caption, Elevations for its editorials; 
Avalanches for its narratives and essays; Foothills for fea- 
tures; Vistas for poetry; Alpine Climbers for school cele- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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McKinley’s Neighbors 


_By GERALD BLACKSHEAR 


EW schools can boast of such inter- 
esting neighbors as can McKinley 
High School, the largest second- 

ary school in the Territory of Hawaii. 
Situated on one of the main thorough- 
fares of the city of Honolulu, McKin- 
ley has an enrollment of approximately 
two thousand eight hundred students 
representing every race living in the 
Hawaiin Islands. 

On the “ewa”™! side of the campus 
is “Old Plantation,” the home of the 
Ward family, kamaainas, or old-timers, 
of Hawaii. Residents of Honolulu for 
many, many years, the Ward family, 
hapahaole,* is descended from a mix- 
ture of English and Hawaiian aristo- 
cracy. 

Recognition as one of the beauty 
spots of the island of Oahu, “Old 
Plantatior” has been lauded in song 
and legend. Spacious grounds spread 
ever 2 number of acres planted with 
tall coconut trees, rising high into the 
blue tropical sky and looking out over 
the lava® fence that surrounds the 
estate. Near the road stands a moss- 
covered old mill which has stood for 
almost a century. Once its wheels 
turned in cool tropic breezes from the 
mountains of Oahu as it looked down 
upon King Street, a narrow dirt road 
through which the late Queen Liliou- 
kalani drove in her carriage in the 
afternoons. Today it watches one of 
the main thoroughfares of the city, 
bustling with the activity of automo- 


1 Toward the city. 
2 Anglo-Saxon and Hawaiian mixed. 
3 Rock thrown from volcano. 


Makili Japane-e Christian Church in Hawaii 


The delightfully entertaining feature, 
written by Gerald for “The Pinion”, 
McKinley High newspaper, of Hono- 
forwarded with the 
engravings and pkotos by Miss Es:her 


lulu, Hawaii, was 


French, adviser. 


QUCEEEOODOOUEOCEROOGGORECEEEEOROOOCEEREORCOCOCRERED COG OORRREEEROOORSeRReReeceeEeES 


biles and trolley cars. Its wheels brok- 
en and shattered, and covered with 
moss and clinging vines, the mill stands 
silent and deserted, a memory of the 
days when Hawaii was ruled over by 
her gracious queen. 

The rambling, three-story house, 
typical of old Hawaii, is set far back 
from the road, away from the noise of 
the outer world. With koa furniture 
and much woodwork, with lauhala 
floor moena,' calabashes, and kahilis,” 
its owners keep themselves in times 
gone by. 


AIA" trees grow throughout the 

whole estate, their flat, brilliant 
green leaves making fantastic patterns 
in the dense growth of bamboo and 
ferns. The plantation retains its own 
fishponds from which mullets are ob- 
tained for the use of the family. Mul- 
lets, brilliant silver-colored fish found 
in Hawaiian waters, are one of the most 
tasty fish obtainable. 

We turn from this delightful old 
neighbor to look “mauka”’ from our 
campus to the First Chinese Church of 
Christ in Hawaii, which is so artistically 


4 Mats. 

5 Emblem of Royalty 

6 Banana. 

7 Toward the mountains. 


expressive of its Chinese congregation. 
Hart Wood, architect, has adapted 
Chinese design to American, retaining 
a churchly atmosphere. 


The central motif is the Chinese 
cross of Nestorian type, one of the few 
surviving decorative forms of a little 
known sect mentioned by Marco Polo. 
The church is built under a single roof, 
the steeple, a pagoda, rising from the 
left corner. The roof curves sharply 
to the ridge—sloping roofs prevent 
evil spirits standing thereon, according 
to ancient Chinese belief. The side 
walls open onto parallel “lanais.”* The 
altar window, a rose window, bears an 
interpretation of the Chinese lotus leaf. 
A second stained glass window is above 
the main doorway. 

Outside, the church is of stucco of 
pale green tint with terra cotta in soft 
green and old rose inset on a border 
on the rake of the gables. Tiles orna- 
ment the main entrance, the lintel of 
which ends in sharply upturned curves. 


HE architecture of ancient Japan is 

represented by our “waikiki’” neigh- 
bor, the Makiki Japanese Christian 
Church, built in the castle design. Of 
the types of Japanese architecture, the 
castle is the oldest and has an intimate 
relationship with Christianity, for Ten- 
shukaku in the Japanese castle was the 
first place to be used as a place to wor- 


ship the Christian god. 
Again we find the architecture of the 


8 Verandahs 
9 Toward Waikiki 


city. 


Beach from the 


away 


First Chinese Church cf Christ in Hawaii 
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—Cour:esy of The Paradise of the Pacific Press 


Views of McKinley’s Neighbors 





Orient christianized and adapted, 
though definitely portraying its people. 
Panels by Artist Ito show pears and a 
straw hat together, melons with a plain 
leather shoe among them, and a globe 
among cherry blossoms. The globe 
shows Japan (cherry blossoms) in a 
prominent place. ‘When in a pear or- 
chard, do not take off your hat (lest 
you be suspected of stealing pears)” 
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“When in a melon patch, do not tie 
your shoe laces (lest you be suspected 
of stealing melons.)” So do the panels 
point out the importance of being above 
suspicion. 


The tower of the Makiki Church 
rises 90 feet among the watching coco 
palms which surround it and seems 
to guard over McKinley campus where 
1542 Japanese students, both Buddhists 


and Christians, take active part in real 
American campus life. 

Our “makai’’'’ view we love perhaps 
the best. The Pacific, lapping into the 
inconceivably gorgeous blue of Kawelo 
bay, harboring its fleet of Japanese 
sampans in all their quaintness,—the 
Pacific is our “makai” neighbor. 


10 Toward the ocean. 





Reporting of Speeches 


By PROFESSOR GRANT M. HYDE 


Acting Director, School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 


ae write a good newspaper story of 


a public address is an extremely 

difficult task—one of the most 
dificult assigned to a newspaper re- 
porter, if he tries to do a good job of 
ix. Its chief difficulty is in its brevity; 
it attempts to give perhaps a 300-word 
reproduction of a statement ten times 
as long. Added is the difficulty of 
meeting the requirements that news- 
paper traditions have developed—i.e., 
first, that it should be a bird’s-eye view 
of the speech which will impress the 
speaker as a decent account of his 
ideas; second, that it should present, 
largely in direct quotation, a series of 
interesting statements which will at- 
tract the attention of hasty readers. 
How can a poor reporter do both in the 
same short space? 

No wonder the so-called “speech 
report” is one of the least commendable 
types of stories to be found in our 
newspapers. No wonder public speak- 
ers shudder at reading in the news- 
paper the mangled remains of their ad- 
dresses. No wonder many readers pass 
over speech reports as dull and un- 
intelligible. No wonder the “covering” 
of less important public addresses is 
often assigned to the youngest member 
of the staff. 


But the job must be done. Young 
reporters must learn a technique that 
will enable them to do it as well as 
possible. Here is a possible method: 


To learn to take usable notes is the 
first step. Since much direct quotation 
is desired and nothing less than a com- 
plete sentence should be quoted, the 
ebvious aim should be to get complete 
sentences in the notes. Random jot- 
tings and scattered words and phrases 
are of little value. To develop ability 
to get complete sentences, the reporter 
should work toward writing a “running 
story”—that is, trying to write out the 
statements in the notes so completely 
and coherently that they may be used 
as printer's copy without much editing. 
That cannot be learned all at once, but 
the ability will come with continued 
eftori. 


FTER learning to be a good note- 

taker, the next step is to begin to 
train the memory so as to depend less 
and less on the notes. That may sound 
contradictory, but the fact is that learn- 
ing to take good notes is the best way 
to train the memory. No one would 
dare tell a young reporter to do the 


Four 


Frem his wide experience in training 
neophyte Hyde 
here offers practical advice to the re- 
Professor 


journalists, Professor 


porter covering addresses. 
Hyde’s books are “Journalistic Writ- 
ing” (for high schools), 
Reporting and Correspondence,” “‘News- 


“Newspaper 


paper Editing” (copyreading and head- 
lines), and “Handbook for Newspaper 
Workers.” (All published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 


report from memory on his first assign- 
ment, but, if the reporter is told to take 
good notes and then “to sit on his notes 
and write the speech from memory,” 
he will be surprised to see how his 
memory will develop and how he grad- 
ually ceases to be a “slave to notes.” 


The use of good note-taking to de- 
velop memory is perhaps just an in- 
direct way of developing that great 
essential—ability to concentrate. Re- 
porters should be told “to write your 
story in your head as you listen to the 
speech”—or perhaps “to write the story 
on the ceiling as you listen.” In other 
words, throughout the speech, the re- 
porter should constantly phrase new 
leads playing up various ideas or state- 
ments, should be constantly working 
out the various parts of the story in 
his mind. Eventually, he will perfect 
the process so well that, when he walks 
out from the address, he has the speech 
report already written in his mind— 
he sees it paragraph by paragraph. 
The speaker’s message, in its main out- 
lines and its sub-parts, he sees fitted 
together in his mind into something 
coherent and intelligible. When he has 
thus taken it into his mind and made 
it a part of himself, to put it on paper 
is a simple process. His notes are then 
merely an aid to exact quoting of the 
speaker’s words. 


UCH speech reporting—the method 

used by most experienced newspa- 
per men—is much different from the 
amateur job of listlessly jotting down 
some disconnected phrases, carrying 
them around until they are cold, and 
then trying vainly to piece them to- 
gether into something readable. 


Probably the key to the whole tech- 
nique is ability to listen. Good listen- 
ing is a rare faculty—an acquired abil- 
ity that characterizes the successful 


newspaperman. The average beginner 
listens idly, bored, listlessly, with mind 
wandering and brain relaxed; now and 
then he hears a phrase that awakens 
him out of his stupor and he frantical- 
ly grabs it. He quotes it out of context 
because he did not hear what preceded 
it. The first thing he needs to do is 
to train himself to listen with interest. 
with comprehension, with concentra- 
tion. And, if the speech is a bit dull, 
i: really is less painful to listen to it 
alertly than to suffer through it with 
dawdling mind. Then at least two 
persons have a good time—the speaker 
trying to create a speech, and the re- 
porter creating a readable story about 
the speech. 

In short, listen intelligently; take 
complete sentences in your notes; build 
the story as you listen; write it on the 
ceiling; put your own creative ability 
into the job. Then speech reporting 
is interesting and reasonably success- 
ful. That is the best advice I have to 
offer after trying to train more than 
4,500 student reporters to write speech 
reports. 


Trees Form Theme 


Trees constituted the theme for the 
December number of “The Meteor”, 
Berlin, New Hampshire. Stately elms, 
swaying birches, murmuring pines, stur- 
dy oaks and scattered leaves were the 
titles for editorials, literary section, 
news, athletics and exchanges, respec- 


Reproduce Famous Painting 

By printing a reproduction of the 
painting by Norman Rockwell, “To 
Father Christmas”, which inspired 
John McConnell to write a sketch en- 
titled “Christmas at the Stage”, “The 
Chronicle”, St. Joseph’s Preparatory 
School, Philadelphia, carried out the 


Christmas spirit in its December issue. 


Candidates Help 


Special letters from President Hoov- 
er’s secretary, Lawrence Richey, from 
President-elect Roosevelt and the Pres- 
idential Candidate, Norman Thomas, 
were the innovations in the December 
issue of “The Broadcaster”, Buffalo, 
New York. The issue was dedicated 
to the memory of Richard Humphrey, 


“The Grand Old Man of Black Rock.” 
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Course of Study in Journalism for 


Indiana High Schools 


HROUGH the kindness of Miss 

Sengenberger, her committee, Mr. 

Blackwell and the Indiana Jour- 
nalistic Teachers and Advisers Asso- 
ciation, “The Review” is pleased to 
print in three installments the Course 
in Journalism adopted by them, Octo- 
ber, 1932. 

The course of study is divided into 
two parts, “Expected Outcomes” and 
“Procedure.” In setting this course in 
type, the “Expected Outcomes” are 
set in smaller type preceding the “Pro- 
cedure” that is outlined to bring about 
the expected outcomes. 


First Semester 
Objectives: 
1. To give purpose and life to Eng- 
lish composition. 
To teach special types of news- 
paper writing. 
To encourage quick, accurate, 
impartial thinking. 
To develop definiteness of ob- 
servation. 
To teach the intelligent selection 
and reading of newspapers and 
magazines. 
To show that journalistic training 
is applicable to life activities. 
Prerequisites: 
1. To have completed successfully 
three semesters of English. 
To have made an average of B 
(good) or of 85 or above in 
English. 
To have made an average of B 
(good) or of 85 or above in all 
other subjects. 
To have received recommenda- 
tions from faculty members as to 
character, dependability, and 
leadership qualities. 
Credit: 
| credit if 32 units are required for 
graduation. 
> credit if 16 units are required for 
graduation. 


, ¢ F 


UNIT I 
The Newspaper and Magazine 


4 


Twelve Lessons 


Expected Outcomes 
Understanding of the right attitude 
toward the press. 


Procedure 
. Discuss the difference between the 
conservative and sensational press, 
between impartial and colored ac- 
counts of news events. 
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Introduction to the Course 


This course of study in journalism has been provided to meet the 
needs of those high schools which desire to include in their elective 
English courses a one-year course in the study of journalistic writing 
and in the production of student publications. 

It is a one-hour course to be given in either the junior or senior 
year, carrying one credit a semester if 32 units are required for grad- 
uation, or one-half credit if 16 units are required. For the first 
semester a definite number of lessons is stated for each of the five 
divisions. 

The first semester teaches the intelligent selection and reading of 
newspapers and magazines, and trains the pupils in the special types 
of newspaper writing. The second semester is a laboratory where the 
pupils apply the knowledge gained in Journalism I to the editing of 
the school newspaper, magazine, annual, or a column or page in the 
local newspaper. 

The work during the first semester is given in detail in order that 
a teacher not familiar with the teaching of journalism but given the 
assignment to sponsor the student newspaper, may have a definite 
guide. 

Although it has been arranged for a one-year elective course for 
the medium and larger size high schools, parts of it may be selected 
for use in a course in schools where it is necessary to combine the 
study of journalistic writing with the actual production of the news- 


paper in a one-semester course. 


Ella Sengenberger, chairman, Arsenal Technical High School, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dorothy Robertson, Bloomington High School, Bloomington, 


Indiana. 


Margaret Hecker. 


Homer King, Franklin High School, Franklin, Indiana. 
Thelma Huntsinger, New Albany High School, New Albany, 


Indiana. 


Evelyn Seward, Columbus High School, Columbus, Indiana. 
Marietta Miller, Connersville High School, Connersville, Indiana. 


Have pupils contrast the treatment 
of the same news in two newspapers 
of widely differing policies. 

Study the types of services which 
a newspaper renders to the public. 
Give oral reviews on books con- 
cerning the history of journalism. 
Devote time to the discussion of 
current events. 


Appreciation of newspaper policies, 
censorship, and codes of ethics. 
Make careful study of the codes 
of ethics and policies of newspapers 
of national note. 
Analyze news stories in connection 
with the law of libel. 


Draw up a code of ethics for school 
paper. 


Knowledge of the contents of a news- 
paper. 


Have pupils make a scrap book of 
clippings showing departments of 
a newspaper, sources of news, syn- 
dicates, press associations, art work, 
and photography. 

Measure column inches of different 
types of news story to show average 
space given to each. 

Study front-page make-up of same 
edition of newspapers from differ- 
ent cities for news evaluation. 


An appreciation of the work involved 
in publishing a newspaper. 


Conduct trips through the school 
print shop, newspaper and engrav- 
ing plants. 

Arrange for talks by well-known 
newspapermen, engravers, and rep- 
resentatives of advertising firms. 
Have pupils trace a news story from 


Five 





the time an incident happens until 
the paper appears on the street. 
4. Discuss organization of circulation. 


Recognition of the part advertising 


plays in newspapers and magazines. 
Make charts showing the relative 
proportion of income from adver- 
tising and circulation. 

Measure column inches of adver- 
tising copy and news stories of same 
newspaper on different days to show 
proportion between ad copy and 
news. 

Study types of ads and paste ex- 
amples in clipping book. 

Have pupils write copy for different 
types of advertisements for the 
school paper. 


Knowledge of the contents of maga- 
zines, and the appreciation of them 
as to types. 

In class classify types or groups 
of magazines as to contents. 

Have pupils bring copies of maga- 
zines from home and from the 
school library to use for round 
table discussions. 


Realization of the requicites; of a good 
that he be neat, courteous, 
well- 


reporter: 
prompt, 
informed. 


resourceful, and 


Invite successful reporters to ad- 
dress the class. 

Read books concerning men who 
have attained success in the writing 


field. 


UNITS II, Ill, IV 
General Expected Outcomes 


Development of 
A. Ability to write correctly. 
B. A vivid and original style. 


Realization that since journalistic writ- 
ing is, to the student, an entirely new 
form of composition, his success de- 

expertness, 


pends not initial 


but upon the degree and rate of his 


upon 


imprevement. 


General Procedure 


Require each student to keep, in a 
large, loose leaf notebook, all assign- 
ments, class notes, and illustrative ma- 
terial. 

Hold conferences with students to 
criticise individual work. 


UNIT II 
THE NEWS STORY 
Thirty-Three Lessons 


Expected Outcomes 


Recognition of news sources and the 


Six 


news possibilities of any given set 


of facts. 


Procedure 
Using class and text discussions of 
“what constitutes news” as a yard- 
stick, “measure” stories in current 
newspapers to determine their rela- 
tive news value. 


to produce news stories for 


Ability 
publication. 


Study the construction of the news 
story, emphasizing the lead. 


Stress distinctions between the reg- 
ular summary lead and the intro- 
ductions to short stories and other 
literary forms the pupil has encoun- 
tered in English courses. 

Have pupil cover story assignments 
of gradually increasing length and 
difficulty. 

Make class a writing laboratory. In 
connection with the experiments in 
writing, encourage class criticism. 


Recognition of the feature; realization 
of importance of playing it up in the 


lead. 


Clip examples of who, what, where, 
when, why, and how leads, classify- 
ing them as good or poor illustra- 
tions of playing up the feature. 
For practice, convert facts of each 
lead, if advisable, into five other 
leads, playing up in turn the five 
other angles. 


Ability to gain variety in construction 
of opening sentence. 


Clip leads illustrating different 
grammatical constructions. Rewrite 
employing as many different gram- 
matical constructions as possible. 
Practice writing leads for school 
news stories. 


Call attention to the occasional use 
of informal or unconventional 


leads. 


Distaste for hackneyed expressions. 


Word Study: Stress importance of 
a large vocabulary, of selecting ex- 
act words to express shades of 
meaning, of knowing the deriva- 
tions and connotation of words. 


Have students make a “Black List’ 
or “Cannery” where they are to 
bury all trite and threadbare words 
and phrases. 

For students inclined to be wordy, 
provide Precis Writing and other 
exercises in condensation. 


Appreciation that the first requisite of 
the news story is accuracy. 
1. Insist upon accuracy both of the 
facts recorded and in the mechanics 
of writing. 


Knowledge that the first requisite of the 
good reporter is punctuality. 


Train students to meet deadlines by 
insisting on punctual fulfillment of 


assignments. 


Knowledge of available sources of news. 


1. List news beats of the school. 


2. List news beats of the city, produc- 
ductive of school news. 


Ability to discriminate between rumor 


and fact. 


Have students read critically news- 
paper accounts of events of which 
they have first hand knowledge. 
Have them determine whether or 
not the facts are “colored” or par- 
tially unverified. 


Ability to keep the impartial point of 
view in mind while writing. 


Stress fact that writing from the 
impersonal angle must become sec- 
ond nature to the news writer. 


UNIT II A—THE SPEECH REPORT 


Recognition of the part the speech re- 
port plays in the content of the 


newspaper. 


Emphasize the difference between 
the speech report and the interview. 
Explain the fact that some speeches 
are sent to the newspaper in manu- 
script form with a release date be- 
fore they are delivered, while oth- 
ers are reported by a person as- 
signed to cover the lecture. 


Ability to write usable speech reports. 


Have students write stories on con- 
vocation addresses, sermons, lec- 
tures, radio talks, and classroom 
floor talks. 


UNIT II B—SPORTS WRITING 


Knewledge of the differences between 
sports writing and other kinds of 


news writing. 


Have students paste sports stories 
in notebooks, noting in the margin 
certain departures from regular 
news style. (Use of first and second 
person, informality, use of sports 
terms, use of non-summary leads 
for sports features.) 
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Ability to write usable sports stories. 


Have students who are interested 
cover school athletic events or write 
sports comment. Run their stories 
through the mill of class criticism 
and revision. 


UNIT II C—SOCIETY NEWS 


Knowledge of the part society news 
plays in the newspaper. 

. Clip and discuss the various types 
of society news found in metropoli- 
tan papers. 


Emphasize informality present in 
society copy and the importance of 
names. 


UNIT II, D—LITERARY, DRAMATIC 
AND MUSIC CRITICISM 


Some knowledge of the special fields of 
A knowledge of the dif- 
ferences between the news reporter’s 
account of a play, and the critic’s 
account of the same play. 


the critics. 


. Clip and discuss samples of the cri- 
tic’s work, preferably about plays, 
books, or music of which the class 
has some knowledge. 


N ewspapers 


(Continued from page 1) 


land, Ohio, to the students of Glenville 
High for a most nominal fee. The spe- 
cial features of the affair were dances 
dedicated to one of the columns of the 
paper, to the executives and to the ad- 
viser. Between the twelve dances, mem- 
bers of the staff provided entertain- 
men. 


,  ¢ 


The journalism class that publishes 
“The Patroon”, Albany, New York, 
under the advisership of Mr. Edward 
Chace had the opportunity in Decem- 
ber of watching a news story go 
through the various departments of the 
Times-Union” until it was run off on 
the presses. This same group this 
month is planning to edit an edition of 
the “Times-Union.” 


;  ¥ 


In the staff of “The Chatterbox”, 
Danville, Virginia, the girls outnumber 
the boys twenty-seven to twenty-one. 
The girls make a clean sweep of the 
editorial board of five positions, but 
the boys carry the feature editorship 
and two sports editorships. On the 
business staft, however, the major posi- 
tions are held by boys. 
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Elementary Section 


How the Class Group Functions in the 
Organization of the Mimeographed Paper 


By MAUD ROOP 


As adviser of “The Park Pathway”, 
Park School, Nutley, New Jersey, Miss 
Roop has here detailed her experience 
about the function of the class group 
in the organization of a mimeographed 
publication. This paper was given at 
the New Jersey State Teachers Meeting 
in Atlantic City. 


* F 

HERE are many ways in which the 

class group might function in the 
organization of a school newspaper, 
but I shall attempt to tell you only of 
the plan which I know best—that of 
the organization of our own paper, 
“Park Pathway”. The purpose of this 
o.ganization is to motivate the English 
work in the 6A class. 

The first step in organizing the work 
is the selection of the editor-in-chief 
and the assistant editors. These are 
voted for by the class from among 
those who have an average of A in 
English. The business manager is voted 
from among those who have an average 
of A in arithmetic. 


A reporter is appointed by the teach- 
er for each room in the school. Since 
the whole purpose of the organization 
is to motivate the English work, re- 
porters are so chosen as to give those 
pupils needing most practice in com- 
position an opportunity to report for 
the primary grades where the pupils 
do not do any writing. 

The reporters visit the designated 
rooms one day a week—always report- 
ing for the same room. They discuss 
interesting news with the teacher and 
pupils, making observations and taking 
notes. They then return to the home- 
room and write up the articles which 
are submitted to the advisers for cor- 
rections. When the articles are written 
to the satisfaction of the adviser, they 
are copied on the red-lined 8”x1014” 
paper and given to the respective edi- 
tor. 

The assistant editors then go over 
the papers carefully, making any nec- 
essary corrections. They, in turn, give 
their material to the editor-in-ghief 
who goes over it and makes any cor- 
rections which have been passed by the 
editors. 


AS* our work is organized, the adviser 
has two duties: first, as mentioned 


above, to give such assistance as is 
necessary when the articles are being 
written by the reporter; second, to 
check all work which is turned over by 
the editor-in-chief. 

The cover of our paper and the sec- 
tion headings are done in the art class 
under the direction of the art teacher. 

All of the typing and mimeograph- 
ing is done in the office by the clerk. 

When the paper is ready for assemb- 
ling it is brought to the room, and a 
pack of each separate page is placed 
on desks. The class is then divided 
into three groups: 

1. Assemblers. 

2. Checkers. 

3. Staplers. 

Three are chosen to do the stapling. 
The rest of the class is divided evenly 
into assemblers, who gather the pages 
together in order, and checkers who go 
over the papers given them by the as- 
semblers. Each checker always checks 
for the same assemblers because it is 
easier to know who is working well and 
who isn’t. Checkers are chosen from 
the more dependable members of the 
class. 

The staplers fasten the pages to- 
gether and complete the work of the 
paper. 

The last step is the distribution. The 
business manager is responsible for 
sending the correct number of copies 
to each room. When we charged for 
the paper, it was the duty of the busi- 
ness manager to keep accurate records 
of money received. 

This plan has proved an excellent 
motive for English. The children are 
always anxious to work on the paper 
and retain their interest in it through- 
out the term. 


Journalists Know Punctuation 

In two typing classes of the Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Washington, the teacher assigned a 
page of material without any punctua- 
tion, capitalization and paragraphing. 
As a result of the test, the teacher 
found that only seven could punctuate 
correctly. Of this number, five were 
enrolled in journalism. The teacher 
remarked, “It appears that journalism 
teaches the student that a long para- 
graph is uninteresting to the reader.” 


Seven 
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An Aerial View of the Present Campus of the San Diego, Cal., High School 


niversary Edition of “The Russ” 


By LAURA JEAN McQUOID 


Editor of “The Russ”, San Diego High School, San Diego, California 


T was with a feeling of satisfaction 

I that members of “The Russ” staff 
saw 3000 copies of the ten-page 

anniversary issue distributed free of 
charge Wednesday noon, November 
23, 1932, to students and visitors at the 
San Diego High School, San Diego, 
California. 

This edition, celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the opening of the 
school, represented hours and hours of 
work by the entire staff. 


Early during the semester it was de- 
cided to publish a special issue of ‘The 
Russ”, but just how large we could 
have it depended upon the business 
staft. About a month before the pub- 
lication date, we were informed that 
it would be possible to get out an eight- 
page paper. 

Work was then begun in securing 
material, although it was not possible 
to do much because the staff was 
busy working on the regular 
weekly issues of “The Russ”. Re- 
porters were fortunate, however, 
because, instead of having to un- 
earth for themselves the many 
events recorded in the fifty years’ 
existence o fthe school, they could 
refer to the 64-page history book- 


Eighr 


receive. 


thus eligible for the Citizenship Cup. 
is the adviser of “The Russ.” 


le:, which was to be placed on sale No- 
vember 23, by the local chapter of Quill 
and Scroll. 

It seemed at first that the work went 
along at a snail’s pace. However, the 
staff co-operated so admirably that 
enough material was gathered to fill 
easily eight pages. 

The business staff was so 
in soliciting advertisements 
days before the paper was to go to 
press, the business manager said that 
it would be possible financially to have 
a ten-page issue. 


successful 
that two 


S there was already enough copy, 
ic was decided to have ten pages, 
but the school Intertype machine had 
not been counted on. It would only 
run so fast and not one bit faster, no 
matter how important the issue, and 
this was no exception. 
Because several staff members worked 
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January 27 was the date that Laura Jean, the authoz 
of this article, received the highest honor that any 
in the graduating class of San Diego high school 
She was voted by a committee of students 
teachers as being the prominent girl in the class 
Verl Freyburger 


all day Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday until midnight, “The Russ” 
was issued promptly at noon to the 
students and visitors on the Wednes- 
day of the celebration. 

One difficult task in getting out this 
issue was the job of folding the papers 
by hand after they were printed. Stu- 
dents in the printing classes and in 
several commercial classes helped in 
this task. 


‘THE front page of the special “Russ” 

was devoted to stories about the 
growth of the school. Messages from 
the first principal and the present prin- 
cipal, with their pictures, and an aerial 
view of the school appeared. Pages 
two, five, six, and seven contained mis- 
cellaneous articles dealing with the his- 
tory of the school. 

Page three was the same as the reg- 
ular front page, containing current 
news, while the week’s sports held 
their own on page four. The last 
page was used for society, both 
present events and the history of 
various clubs. 

Advertisements occupied 
entire space of page eight and 
took half the room on pages five, 
six, seven, and ten. As many cuts 


girl 
car. 
and the 


and 
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as possible were used in the issue, but 
since “The Russ” could not afford to 
have any made, the same ones that 
appeared in the history booklet were 
used in the anniversary “Russ.” 

In the edition there were many un- 
usually interesting features. The only 
surviving member of the first graduat- 
ing class wrote a poem, “Fifty Years 
Later”, especially for “The Russ.” In- 
terviews with prominent alumni who 
attended the Hilltop in its earliest days 
were printed. 


BESIDES having the special ten-page 

“Russ” on November 23, in celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
school, the 64-page history (already 
mentioned) was put on sale. A special 
assembly re-enacting the important 
events in the growth of the school was 
given. Over 3000 letters were stamped 
with a special anniversary cachet from 
the school, the first cachet ever to be 
made for the fiftieth anniversary of a 
high school. 

Of all these events, however, the 
ten-page “Russ” was the greatest suc- 
cess, according to general opinion. 


FIRST RUSS SCHOOL 
(1882) 


Lumber for this building was donated by Joseph Russ for whom the school was 
named. Since 1906 the school has been known as the San Diego High School. 








Contests That Polled Results 


Associate Editor, 


HILE making their annual can- 
vass for advertisements last fall, 
“High Times” advertising so- 

licitors found their task greater than in 
any previous year. Reliable firms, who 
could previously have been counted on 
for fifty dollars, were forced to dis- 
continue their support under stress of 
hard times. Others, who were operat 
ing upon reduced budgets, found it nec- 
essary to cut their advertising appro- 
priations in half. A few companies 
had failed. As a consequence, publica- 
tion of the first issue was delayed sev. 
eral weeks. 

Merchants who had always consid- 
ered advertising in high school publica- 
tions to be litle short of charity, began 
to ask, “What assurance have we that 
our ads will be read?” 


Confronted with such a problem, the 
editor-in-chief and faculty advisers hit 
upon the idea of holding contests. 
Prizes, in the form of goods from 
stock, were to be awarded by the ad- 
vertisers. Thus the plan would be of 
low cost to the merchant, but at the 
same time, valuable to the pupil. Their 
idea, which is perhaps not new to many 
teaders of the “School Press Review”, 
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By GORDON MASON 


How can we get advertising from the 
local merchants is a frequently men- 
tioned question among business man- 
agers of high school publications. In 
this article, Gordon, associate editor of 
“High Times”, Lynchburg, 
relates kow his staff won the merchants’ 


Virginia, 


confidence. 
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brought results, and may be helpful to 
others. 


A “popular price” dress shop was 
the first to be tackled with the new 
plan. The manager caught the idea 
and agreed to award a dress to the 
girl writing the best advertisement for 
his ready-to-wear goods. The winner 
could have her choice of any frock in 
the store. One condition was that the 
pupils should come to the establish- 
ment and look at the dresses. 


"THE proposition was stressed in 
classes as well as in the newspaper. 
Girls went to the shop for their inspira- 
tions and then wrote an ad. They not 
only went to get ideas; they bought 
dresses! 
Some students were reluctant to en- 
ter the contest, pleading that they knew 


“High Times”, E. C.Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va. 


nothing about writing advertisements. 
These were invited to come to the regu- 
lar newswriting class and learn the art 
of ad writing. 

At the close of the contest store of- 
ficials judged the sixty-odd entries. 
The winning advertisement suggested 
that pupils “Start your fall hunting 
here.” This was featured in the “High 
Times” the following week. “Step into 
the store; step out in a dress,” was 
awarded second place. 

The manager expressed his surprise 
at the large number and high quality 
of the entries. He is now a staunch 
supporter of the paper. 

A second contest was sponsored by 
2 local bakery, with fruit cakes as 
prizes. Anyone was eligible to enter; 
he had only to write the last line to 
2 limerick composed by a faculty inem. 
ber. This contest netted 97 entries 
Bakery owners, who acted as judges, 
generously gave two third prizes to stu- 
dents who wrote duplicate last lines. 
The sponsors again commented upon 
the hearty response. 

The Warner Brothers’ Theatre 
helped the school celebrate the basket 


(Continued on page 16) 





‘Uarying “Verse: 


HESE poems are from the two 

1932 issues of the “Bridge” of 

Evander Childs High School in 
New York City. They vary from the 
comprehensive and deeply spiritual 
work of Rose Rosberg, to the bit of 
apt observation and description fre- 
quently to be had from bright English 
classes. This, as well as all other 
Evander poetry, owes much to the in- 
fluence of Miss Nellie B. Sergent, who 
recently published an anthology of stu- 
dent verse. 
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Fulfillment 

A dream though unfulfilled, 

May shed its radiance on the coming 
years, 

And lighten all the inevitable despairs 

That crowd about our lives. 

A dream may make the world more 
happy; 

No: in its earthly fruits, seen and 
touched, 

Buc in the 
thought, 

And in the song of beauty meant to be. 

—Rose Rosberg 


immortal music of the 
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The Free Man 
The bars that hedge them in 


Have kept me out, 

And though the sky is mine, 

And wind, 

And earth beat hard by rain; 

They’ve fire, 

And warmth, 

And more— 

They are inside, 

And know peace, 

And the silence of houses at night, 

They know peace, 

And cessation of longing to go, 

To follow night sounds 

Through the darkness of woods. 
—Lola Lebow 
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To Eleanor 
See how the gay leaves kiss the face 
Of the calm forest pool! 
With what free, lightsome grace 
They settle on the cool 
Water, each to its own place. 


So smoothly fell her words; her 
thought, 
The air that bore them; 
So gladly were they caught 
By the heart waiting for them. 
—Everett Meyers 


Youth Under An Apple Tree 
Today I am Youth, 


Tomorrow I am a man. 


The hot odor 

Of the sweet-grass 

Is like the languorous 
Poppy scent 

That lulls men 

Into sleeping dreams. 
The tree above me 
Shakes its leaves 

In monotonous rhythm. 


Tomorrow 
I shall strip trees like this 
Of their dangling fruit. 


Tomorrow 

I shall take 

Scarlet spheres 

With golden shadows 

On their sides, 

From the trees that bore them. 
But tomorrow 

I shall be a man 

And shall call them apples 
And hoard them up 


In pine-wood crates. 


Today I am Youth. 

I watch the burning magenta 
Orb 

Slip behind the purple 

Of a mountain. 

I know it is twilight, 

And soon the crickets 

Will begin 

Their dirge 


Of loneliness. 


Tomorrow I shall be a man, 
And shall only say, 
“°Tis time 
The cows 
Were getting in.” 
—Lenore Oppenheimer 
yo. “oe. 


New Understanding 


Men are greater miracles of God than 
the beauties of nature. 

Henceforth I shall seek to know them, 
grow from their richness, learn 
from their depths. 

As once the great skies taught me the 
deep wonders of living, 

And flowers and sunsets and wisps of 
cloud blown away from the moon 

Shook me with splendor of passion, 
stirred me with dim currents of 
wisdom; 

So shall I turn from the beauties of 
earth to glow in the beauties of 
mankind. 


Surely more strength was spent in their 
heart-fires, more wisdom, more 
glory in their making 

Than God could have spent on outward 
adornments of earth. 

Now shall I build me a miracle of 
heart-strength from men’s chang- 
ings in ways and in colors, 

To grow me greater than now in the 
beautiful parts of my soul. 

From the great passions sweeping their 
heart-strings shall I gather loud 
songs, 

More sounding than those heard in the 
passing of great winds and the 
roaring of centuries of seas. 

From the still peace held in simple 
hearts and making more golden 
the rustling of breezes in corn, 

Shall I gather me sweetness as healing 
as that found in wind flowers and 
honied dew. 

There is more poetry in one sweep of 
the hands and one long, slow roll- 
ing of great tears 

Down the face of a silent, brooding 
man, 

Than in the majesty of high mountains 

And the heart-catching beauty of lone- 
ly, wistful scenes. 


—Rose Rosberg 
Y q y 


Miracle 


May blossoms shadowed it 
Spring winds sang to it 
Fragrance went wild o’er the earth with 
its dreaming 
Dreaming of miracles 
Dreaming of moving and stirring of 
old things 
Under the sun. 
Sunshine pierced to it 
Gray rains crooned to it 
Soft winds blew to it 
Spices of old. 
How could a new thing 
Hide in the new spring 
How could it wait till its tidings were 
told? 
All through the summer 
Lulled by the murmur of leaves in its 
nest 
It bided its ripe time 
Came to its full time 
Waked from its rest. 
High on the old tree 
Ancient in mystery 
Hung this proud guerdon 
Immemorial gold. 
Bright in its victory 
High for the earth to see 
Waited its pride 
For a fall to new birth. 


—Rose Rosberg 
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Linoleum Block Printing 


UMEROUS attempts have been 
N made to make possible for school 

publications an economical 
method of producing engravings or 
cuts. The ideal striven for has been 
the selection of a method that is eco- 
nomical and simple enough to com- 
mand the frequent use by embryo illus- 
trators and would-be art editors. 

The wood cuts or engravings that 
were so common in the old days led to 
the development and consequent use 
of our deservedly popular present-day 
linoleum block illustrations for school 
publications. 

Linoleum blocks are not very costly, 
are easy to engrave, and may be pro- 
duced entirely in school. Many school 
magazines have made use of linoleum 
for their cover designs. These blocks 
allow the printed expression of the stu- 
dent artists and are therefore planned 
and produced in most art classes in our 
schools. However these blocks have 
their limitations. No shading of tone 
or extremely fine lines are possible. 

Ideas for cuts may be obtained from 
three sources—from nature, a photo- 
graph or printed picture, or from your 
own imagination. A silhouette is really 
an ideal subject for the beginner. 

First make a careful sketch, then, lay 
a very thin sheet of transparent paper 
over the drawing, and trace the entire 
design, going over all lines with India 
ink. This tracing should look exactly 
like the completed print. 

Wash the surface of linoleum with 
soap and water to remove any grease. 
Linoleum may be thinly coated with 
white water color paint. If applied too 
thickly, the painted coating will crack 
when dry. 

Cut unmounted linoleum to desired 
size by making a straight cut through 
the burlap back. Then bend at cut, 
towards linoleum side, and it will break 
straight and true. The next step is to 
transter the design to the block. 


Transferring the Design 


Be sure that the design is reversed 
as to arrangement, because the left side 
of the picture on the block will be on 
the right side when printed. It is 
safest to work out lettering and texts 
on tracing paper first and reverse the 
tracing when pasting it on the block. 
1. Gluing transfer to linoleum: A 
simple method of transferring the de- 
sign is to place the tracing design face 
down on a block which has been cov- 
e:ed with glue. Press down gently and 
evenly over the entire surface, being 
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By A. J. SCHABEL 


Br REGISTERING 
ANGLE 


C- SMALL PIECES 

OF CARDBOARD 
D~- PRINTING PAPER 
E-PAPER CLIPS 


CLEAN ING 
BLOCK 


REMOVING 
PAPER 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Schabel, we here present a practical method of 


cutting linoleum blocks for publication purpo;es. 


Mr. Schabel is president of the 


Capital District Scholastic Press Association of New York State and his home 


school is the Industrial High of Albany. 


careful not to tear paper in taking out 
wrinkles. 

When glue has dried, thoroughly 
rub vaseline or olive oil on the back 
of the drawing to make it transparent. 

After block has been oiled, the su- 
perfluous oil should be wiped off with 
a. cloth. 

2. Carbon Tracing Method: Trace 
the original on a sheet of transparent 
paper. Place a sheet of carbon paper 
face down on top of the linoleum and 
beneath the reversed tracing. Fasten 
sheets with thumb tacks or strips of 
gummed paper. After tracing the en- 
tire design, remove tracing and carbon 
paper, leaving an exact copy on the 
linoleum. 

3. Charcoal Transfer Method: 
Draw the design with a charcoal pencil. 
Transfer to the block by rubbing the 
back of the sheet with a bone folder 
or spoon bowl completing the pattern 
with a lead pencil or ink. 

4. Hectographing Method: A suit- 
able transfer can be obtained without 
the use of tracing material if lines of 
the original are first gone over with 
hectograph ink. Dissolve a sheet of 
gelatin in a cup or boiling water and 
sponge the surface of the linoleum 
thoroughly with the solution. 

While the linoleum is still slightly 
moist, place the sheet containing the 
drawing in reversed position and apply 
pressure. Several transfers may be ob- 
tained if the gelatin is properly applied. 


Cutting the Block 


A drawing board, with two strips 
of wood arranged like the letter “L” 


fastened to the lower left corner will 
hold the block in position so that one 
may use both hands more freely for 
cutting. When cutting with the gouges 
or carving tools, the strips of wood 
prevent the block from slipping. 

Warm blocks before cutting to make 
cutting easier. Lines cut with ragged 
edges when blocks are cold. 

Cutting—In using cutting tools make 
it a practice to rest the left hand on 
the block as a support for right hand 
and as a safety precaution. With the 
small veiner or V gouge, outline the 
design going as close to traced lines as 
possible. Do not cut into lines. All 
cuts must be at an oblique angle to 
insure strength to raised lines when 
placed under printing pressure. 

The surplus parts are next removed 
with the U gouge. Remove all ma- 
terial which is not to be printed. Tools 
must be kept sharp,—dull tools merely 
chew the linoleum. (Write to C. F. 
Bingler Sons, Inc., 498 Sixth Ave., 
New York City, for free booklet, “How 
to Sharpen Tools”). 


Inking the Block 


Spread a small quantity of printer’s 
ink, (which comes in tubes like oil or 
paint) on a pane of glass backed with 
a sheet of white paper. (The Japanese 
prefer to use dry powder colors mixed 
with rice paste instead of printer’s ink). 
Distribute the ink on the glass by roll- 
ing the printer’s roller (or brayer) back 
and forth until the ink becomes a thin 
film. Roll the inked brayer over the 
engraved surface of the block, first 
back and forth, then crosswise. A 
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“Barbara Benton, Editor” 


By HELEN DIEHL OLDS 


Y book, “Barbara Benton, Edi- 
tor”, is really a protest against 
the practice that country news- 

papers have of serving up ready-made 
thoughts in boiler plate form to their 
small town readers. The book makes 
a plea for the small town, that home 
town news and opinions be given the 
prominent place in the weekly paper, 
and not overshadowed by syndicated 
features. 


Several years ago, when I was edit- 
ing a small weekly newspaper on Long 
Island, I noticed that when I filled the 
pages with local happenings, the paper 
was pronounced “a good issue”. I was 
amazed to discover how the towns- 
people enjoyed reading about their 
pancake suppers at the church, the 
forming of the new Glee Club, the do- 
ings of the Water Commissioners, the 
fact that Mr. Whossis was building a 
rock garden, and, when little Bud 
Smith broke his arm, that Dr. Watkins 
had remarked he was very brave dur- 
ing the ordeal of setting the bone. 


Or suppose I slipped into the paper 


some such bit as “the four-year-old 


hostess wore a pink ruffed organdie 
as she greeted her birthday party 
guests.” The mother of that four-year- 
old was sure to appear at the news- 
paper office to buy extra copies to send 
to all the admiring aunts and uncles. 


OW different when I used boiler 
plate to fill up the pages! The 
readers would skim over the general 
news, searching for the personal bits 
about the people they knew. After all, 
most of them subscribed to a city paper, 
which gave them their international, 
national and state news. What they 
wanted in their own weekly was home 
town news, the intimate news that a 
city paper would not have space for. 
When, after a few years, I visited 
in a small town in the southeast part 
of Texas, I found the same situation 
there. Such items in the weekly paper 
as a full account of the Dog Meet, the 
number of acres So and So had culti- 
vated, how many Fords had been sold 
by the local dealer that week, and the 
news that Mr. Jackson had bought two 
cows, would cause the readers to re- 
mark, “The paper was good this week 
—so interesting!” They liked it be- 
cause they could read in it what their 
own neighbors were doing. When they 
wanted general news, there was always 


the Houston daily. 
However, the chain store age has 
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Here Miss Olds briefly yet laconically 
relates the why of her book which is 
also outlined in the article. 


reached our small town weeklies. All 
sorts of news services in boiler plate 
(mat) form are offered to tempt the 
weekly editor. News better written, I 
grant you, than that furnished by the 
local editor, who, nine cases out of ten, 
usually has the circulation and adver- 
tising to handle, as well as gathering 
and writing the news. 

When the small weekly begins to ape 
the town paper in its style and to at- 
tempt to rival it in general news, it loses 
much of its own personality and mean- 
ing. 

I BEGAN to imagine how ghastly 

things would be when all the small 
weeklies published the same stereo- 
typed news, dished up in the same nice 
words, with all of the chatty home news 
forgotten. With all the church suppers, 
rock gardens, pink organdies and brave 
boys left out! No, it should never be! 

Um,—not a half-bad theme for a 
book, I mused. A “different” sort of 
one for a juvenile book, at any rate. 


As I had written my first book, which 
is also a newspaper story ,about a four- 
teen year old girl, I wanted this one to 
interest the same aged readers. My 
theme proved a bit difficult to juven- 
ilize since it was in reality an adult one. 
Still, I reasoned, the young people who 
read it will soon be grownup, and per- 
haps then they will come to the rescue 
of the country newspaper. A little 
propaganda would not hurt a juvenile 
book. 

I decided to put the theme over for 
young readers by having sixteen-year- 
old Barbara manage the weekly Lead- 
er while her mother, the real editor, 
was away for the summer. She had to 
have a helper, so I created Judge Jolly, 
who lixed next door, and into his 
mouth, I put the protests against the 
ready-made thoughts served in small 
town papers. 

By sticking to her mother’s policy 
of “no boiler plate”, my young heroine 
and her paper won the battle against a 
new rival paper (a chain one) which 
tried to drive her out. 

As the judge pointed out, when out- 
side news, boiler plate articles and fea- 
tures, are allowed to predominate a 
country newspaper, the paper loses its 


raison d’etre. It is time for the small 
town newspapers to do an about face, 
and many of them have. Let the city 
papers make humorous collections for 
their wit column of the bits that appear 
in country newspapers—those intimate, 
personal bits that the people living 
there are really interested in. Never 
mind if the town papers laugh. Go 
right on filling the country newspaper 
with local happenings, bits about some- 
one’s roses being extra nice this year, 
plenty of stories about the volunteer 
firemen and local school board, and 
mention the fact that Mrs. So and So 
got a permanent wave at the Sally Ann 
shop (yes plenty of puffs for the local 
advertiser! ) 

Let the little paper be just as gos- 
sipy and neighborly as it can be. That 
is the secret of its success. 

The small town weekly is too vital 
a part of our country to be permitted 
to be crushed by the chain store age. 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
(Continued from page 11) 


smooth glass caster-cup or a roller such 
as wall-paper men or photographers 
use will give equally good results. 


Printing the Blocks 

A trial proof of the inked block 
should be made in preparation for final 
printing. Clean-up block and trim off 
ragged lines, correcting any defects 
that show in the first trial proof. 

A simple method of printing blocks 
by hand is to place the inked block on 
2 table, face up,—upon this lay either 
a dry or dampened sheet of paper. 
(Absorbent papers always work best. 
Avoid paper with a very rough or 
glazed surface). Rub paper with the 
back of a spoon until you have exerted 
enough pressure over all the printing 
surface for the ink to adhere evenly 
to paper. A felt-padded block of wood 
may be used to pound out a proof. 

In making impressions on either a 
letter press or through a_ clothes 
wringer it is necessary to have a reg: 
ister sheet. Carefully study the illus- 
trations for a complete understanding 
of the printing process. 


Printing in Colors 

Each color is printed from a separate 
block. Printing in more than one color 
can be done as follows: Each block is 
inked with the proper color, slipped 
carefully against the small cardboard 
registering guides (C above); the paper 
is brought over on the inked block, 
put in the press and printed. Remove 
first block, insert second inked block, 
and bring over paper carefully and 
print. Continue for as many colors as 
necessary. 
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The Importance of Copyediting 


N the case of every publication, 
] there are two main sections of the 

organization through which the ma- 
terial to be published must pass after 
it is prepared in manuscript. First, the 
copy editing system; and second, the 
proofreading system. Many student 
journalists know these facts, but the 
present discussion will deal with the 
simple fundamentals for the benefit of 
newcomers in the field. 


The copyediting system is concerned 
with the manuscript before it reaches 
the printer. The copy-editor reads the 
copy as soon as it is obtained from the 
author. He, or one of his assistants, in- 
vestigates inconsistencies or inaccura- 
cies in style, grammar, facts, dates, or 
names, and corrects other errors in the 
mechanics and standard methods in the 
construction of manuscript. 


The copy is then sent to the printer 
who sets it up in type as corrected or 
revised by the copy-editor. He then 
returns the manuscript together with a 
proof of the material set up in type. It 
is now ready for the proofreader, who 
is concerned only with the correction 
of any mistakes made by the printer, 
that is, typographical errors. He uses 
the original manuscript as a guide in 
correcting these mistakes. 


‘T HEREFORE, as a general definition 

for copyediting, let us say it is the 
initial process of “censoring” the me- 
chanics of copy for publication. Taking 
for example the high school news- 
paper, let us compare its material with 
the delicate gearwork of a fine watch. 
When the watch is produced, it must 
be put through severe tests in order 
that it may be regulated so as to keep 
correct time. Without this final regu- 
lation, the watch would be practically 
useless and would be rather a detriment 
than an asset to its owner in keeping 
correct time. 


In the high school newspaper, we can 
consider copyediting as being similar 
to the first regulation which the watch 
receives—it depends upon the results 
of this first test as to whether the watch 
is either discarded or put through more 
tests. These further tests are com- 
pared to the proofreading system of 
the newspaper. If the copyediting is 
imperfect or neglected entirely, the en- 
tire responsibility is placed upon the 
proofreading system; and, if you have 
other than a super-human organiza- 
ton, there are bound to be slipups, re- 
sulting in grave errors in the final 
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practical story about the method that “The York-High Week- 
ly” uses in editing its copy was presented by James Engdahl dur- 


ing the annual P. S. P. A. convention held in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 


vania, the last week of December. James is news editor of the paper 


from the William Penn High School, York, Pennsylvania. 


product. 

It is even probable that beaten-proof 
“jams” at the last minute may delay 
the publication and prevent its being 
distributed on schedule time, to say 
nothing of an unwelcome increase in 
the printer’s bill. 


HE printer is human. If he is pre- 

sented with a beaten-proof which is 
polluted with corrections, he will nat- 
urally and legitimately wonder why the 
mistakes were not discovered by the 
copy-editor before he was asked to set 
up the type at first. In addition to 
losing the good-will of the printer, the 
expense is practically doubled when 
the type must be reset several times. 
In the elimination of these errors be- 
fore the printer receives the material, 
good-feeling and economy are bound 
to be established. 

Copyediting is of further financial 
value to the publication because it is 
2 means of verification of all facts, 
dates and names. If thorough verifi- 
cation is the rule, the publication will 
gain the confidence of its readers, and 
subscriptions will be more easily ob- 
tained. Furthermore, through increas- 
ing the subscription list, the adver- 
tisers will more readily buy space. 

The reliability and popularity of a 
publication may be again compared to 
the watch in that the company which 
has a reputation for producing correct- 
ly timed watches is bound to have more 
customers and be more popular than 
the companies which produce inferior 
products. 

Another value in the verification of 
statements is discovered in the use of 
the publication as a source of historical 
data. A periodical publication is often 
used as a chronicle of the events of the 
organization with which it is connected 
and here the validity of all statements 
is both desirable and extremely vital. 

Therefore, proper copyediting is an 
absolutely indispensable element in the 
welfare of a school publication. 


UT how can the school publication 
organize a system which will bring 
it all the benefits of efficient copyedit- 


ing? What methods can it use in order 
to perform the actual work? For the 
newspaper, perhaps the best and only 
way in which to work out this problem 
is to establish a committee of students 
of mixed grades. This committee 
should be in the hands of well-trained 
seniors, who are, perferably, “A” stu- 
dents in English. In addition to seniors 
on the committee it is necessary to 
have as indicated above, underclass- 
men in continuous training, so that 
there will be no interruption in the 
work of the committee upon the grad- 
uation of the seniors, one of whom is 
the chairman of the committee. 

There must be one of these under- 
classmen who is selected as a definite 
understudy for later chairmanship of 
the committee. This student must con- 
stantly receive special technical training 
in order to fit him for the position he 
is to occupy. 

After the committee is organized, a 
definite schedule must be planned. 
This schedule should be worked out so 
as to assure the editor-in-chief that 
at least one member of the committee 
will be available at headquarters almost 
hourly.| This is important because ev- 
ery article can then be copyread as 
soon as it is handed in, so that it may 
be sent to the compositor at the earli- 
est possible moment. It is clear, there- 
fore, that constant alertness on the part 
of the members of this copyediting 
committee is necessary. 


NOTHER main feature of this com- 

mittee system is to have a definite 
style to follow: A good policy is to 
follow the correct style which is given 
in a standard journalistic style book. 
This should be supplemented by a 
strict observance of the several accept- 
able idiosyncracies of the locality or 
the school where the publication is 
issued. 


Let me list some of the important 
technical points to be considered by 
every copy-editor. 


Capitalization is one of his main con- 
siderations. Under this head he must 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Stop, Look, and Read 


By ROBERT P. CRAWFORD 


“The Magazine Article” is the title 
of the practical manual of which Robert 
is author. In his book, 
Mr. Crawford gets down to the funda- 


P. Crawford 


mentals of magazine articles—what to 
write, how to write them, and how to 
sell them. Besides this, he “explains 
just how to get a ‘hook’ for your story 
and how to catch and hold the reader’s 
attention and interest.” In this article, 
Mr. Crawford shows in a practical way 
how the young writer can secure reader 
Having had an intimate ex- 


in writing and in 


interest. 
perience training 
others to write magazine articles, Mr. 
Crawford, assistant to the Chancellor 
and professor at the University of Ne- 
braska, here answers the interrogations 
of several readers of ‘“'The School Press 
Review.” 
y y y 

Secure attention. 

Arouse interest. 

Hold interest. 


F you can do these three things you 
will probably become a successful 
writer of magazine articles. 


To understand the importance of 


this matter, try the following experi- 
ment. Choose some standard magazine 
and pass copies of the publication 
around to half a dozen different peo- 
ple and have them quickly indicate 
the order in which they would read 


the articles in that magazine. Which 
article do they choose first, second, 
third? 

What is it that compels people to 
stop, look, and then read a certain 
article? You will quickly find that 
there are three things, or possibly four, 
that govern this important matter of 
reader attention. The first is the title, 
the second the author’s name, and the 
third the illustrations. Carried a bit 
further, one might readily say that the 
first paragraph of the article also has 
something to do with attention-getting, 
but more properly one should say that 
it is the first paragraph that arouses 
the interest. 


What can the young writer do about 
it? 

He will immediately eliminate his 
name as having any possible advertising 
value. He will do his best to secure 
interesting and intriguing illustrations. 
But he will pay a great deal of atten- 
tion to the title he selects 


ANY writers have always consid 
ered the title of an article as a 
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more or less uninteresting something 
to be hurriedly placed at the begin- 
ning of a story after the main job of 
writing was done. But that is not the 
way to look at it. A good title brings 
to a head the entire theme of the 
manuscript. It does more than that. 
It brings to a head the entire theme in 
a vivid and picturesque manner. 


There are just three kinds of titles. 
First, those that are simply plain state- 
ments of fact,—topic titles, as: 


Medicine in Our Changing World 
Change Comes to the Appalachian 
Mountaineer. 


Second, those titles that depend on 
sentence construction. Included here 
are questions, imperative statements, 
and alliteration, as: 


What’s Wrong with Farmers? 
Start the Plow Off Right 
Shopping in the Sahara. 


Third, those titles that because of 
the association of the words and the 
magnitude of the ideas become titles 
of wide attractiveness. These are the 
most effective titles. Here are some of 
them: 


Eight Miles of Rolling Pigeonholes 
Making Rain While the Sun Shines 
January Bargains in Good Looks 
Pikes Peak, Lizzie, or Bust 


Modern Miracles of Fishes. 


REMEMBER to secure good photo- 

graphs. In this day of universal 
photography there are usually photo- 
graphs of almost everything available. 
But remember that a good photograph 
is not just a photograph; it shows 
“something doing.” If you are writing 
a story about a machine, show someone 
operating the machine. On the other 
hand, if you are writing a story about 
the man, show him running the ma- 
chine. Photographs should not gen- 
erally be smaller than 5x7 inches, al- 
though occasionally good cuts have 
been made from postcard-size illustra- 
tions. Photographs should be on 
glossy paper, if possible, and they 
should not be mounted. A magazine 
can return pictures but it prefers not 
to do so. 


Finally, learn how to develop interest 
in your lead and hold that interest 
throughout the article. If you learn to 
do these things, you will in time secure 
the name that in itself will be a draw- 
ing card. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


oe 


JOAN OF THE JOURNAL; 
BARBARA BENTON, EDITOR 
By Helen Diehl Olds 
D. Appleton & Co. 


S ELDOM do we find a story that 

attracts attention because its 
plot corresponds closely to a lesson we 
are trying to teach, but these two books 
by Mrs. Olds fill the bill. 

Written primarily for girls they 
would be an attractive and instructive 
addition to any school’s journalism 
library. There are boys enough in 
them to overcome the objections of the 
“strong men” on the staff of the pub- 
lication and after they have started to 
read them we are sure they will keep 
on until they have reached the back 


our 


cover. 

Advisers have long found the exclu- 
sion of boiler-plate and “selections” 
from the publications in their charge a 
major problem. It has been all the 
more insidious because a number of 
reputable organizations, enjoying gen- 
eral confidence, have established a “ser- 
vice” to schools that amounts to noth- 
ing more than a hand-out with plenty 
of advertising for the generous (?) 
sponsor. 

In “Barbara Benton, Editor” Mrs. 
Olds builds her story around the ad- 
vantages of using original copy. 

Barbara’s mother owns the weekly 
“Leader” in a small Texas town. Ill 
health sends her on a long vacation. 
She hired a newspaper man to carry on 
for her but soon after her departure 
he disappears and Barbara takes over 
the management of the “Leader”. She 
scouts for news, gets subscriptions, sells 
advertising and runs the whole business 
from top to bottom. 

Then a rival newspaper started but 
as “Babs” used original, home-town 
copy, and her rival used boiler-plate, 
the townspeople kept on reading her 
paper. Of course, much else goes on 
to make it a real story, but one cannot 
forget the emphasis which has been 
placed on the importance of using or- 
iginal copy. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation has been preaching this doc- 
trine for years and it hopes to keep up 
the custom. We received “Barbara” 
most cordially and it extends a similar 
greeting to all books which adhere to 
the ethical standards which the C. S. 
F'. A. believes to be right and lasting. 

“Joan of the Journal” happens to 
live next door to a daily newspaper so 
when her brother gets a job as a cub 
reporter she practically moves into the 
building. Her experiences personalize 
the elements which make up the av- 
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erage newspapr office as opposed to 
the usual technical disruption one finds 
in books for boys and girls of schoo 
publication age. 

The chief value in the two books 
from the angle of the school publica- 
tion staff and adviser lies in the fact 
that they teach an invaluable lesson to 
those with whom we work. The code 
of ethics of the Fourth Estate is rea- 
sonably simple and it is well demon- 
strated by the characters as they move 
from one page to the next. 

Some critics may say that these vol- 
umes are not sufficiently mature for 
the juniors and seniors on the staff. 
This may be true but it is a matter 
that will settle itself with each reader. 
For our part we hope Mrs. Olds will 
continue her writing and that she may 
soon write a “grown-up” book for those 
who want it. Meanwhile, we have asked 
her to come to the Convention this 
month to tell us some more of her 
stories and we hope our readers are 
there with us to listen to them. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
COPYEDITING 


(Continued from page 13) 


know the difference between what is 
called the “up style” and the “down 
style.” More than understanding the 
difference, he must know which style 
his particular publication has adopted. 
For instance, in the “up style” he 
would capitalize the full name of a 
school like William Penn Senior High 
School. In the “down style” he would 
not capitalize the last two words in the 
title. The “up style” is usually pre- 
ferred by magazines, but for newspa- 
om the “down style” is more preva- 
ent. 

The copy-editor must know how his 
publication writes the day, month, and 
year, and where to use “1933” instead 
of “33”. Most of these general topics 
are considered by the official style book 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, which has been adopted also 
by the Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation. 

However, the copy-editor is greatly 
concerned also with the specific varia- 
tens of style peculiar to his own publi- 
cation. 

Regarding these variations, the point 
to be stressed is the official adoption 
and use of a definite and distinct style 
system. 


/ FAIR knowledge of journalistic 

‘English is another qualification nec- 
ccsoty for every copy-editor so that he 
‘s able to correct the errors of construc- 
ton which appear in copy. It is also 
very desirable that he should develop 
his own vocabulary and thus improve 
his diction. 

The foregoing discussion may give 
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Progress Made in State Courses 


Of Journalism for High Schools 


IN Albany, New York, a tentative 

course in Journalistic English has 
just been issued. The syllabus was 
issued in January through the Board 
of Education of Albany and it pro- 
poses an outline for a “four-year course 
in Journalistic English for the junior 
and senior high schools.” The Albany 
committee is as follows: 

Edward Kip Chace, Albany High 
School. 

Ruth G. Green, William S. Hackett 
Junior High School. 

Grace M. Kay, Philip Livingston 
Junior High School. 

Adolph J. Schabel, Industrial High 
School. 

- & F 

HE State Department of Public In- 

struction of Pennsylvania has just 
recently announced appointment of an 
additional group of authorities to be 
added to the English committee, of 
which Dr. C. A. Buckner, University 
of Pittsburgh, is the chairman. The 
newly appointed division of that com- 
mittee has been given the specific as- 
signment of preparing an official one- 
semester course in Journalistic English, 


to be offered in the eleventh or twelfth 
year of high school as an elective, but 
to be accredited for the oral and writ- 
ten composition normally required. 

The aim of the course will be to put 
to practical use, with the journalistic 
slant, the fundamental principles re- 
quired in all standard English courses. 
Instead of ignoring those principles, 
therefore, it is hoped that the course 
will apply them effectively, because of 
the interest derived from the motiva- 
tion implied by the idea of the course. 
The Pennsylvania committee is as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, William 
Penn Senior High School, York, chair- 
man. 

Miss Florence B. Beitenman, Reading 
High School, Reading. 

Miss Mary R. Anderson, Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Charles F. Troxell, Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia. 

Miss M. Elizabeth Matthews, State 
Education Association, Harrisburg. 

Miss Gertrude L. Turner, Abington 
High School, Abington (3208 Baring 
Street, Philadelphia). 





the impression that in order to be an 
eficient copy-editor one must be a ge- 
nius. However, this idea would border 
on Utopia, and the writer had desired 
to give no such impression. Never- 
theless, the important work outlined 
can be constantly improved through 
patient and painstaking effort. 


The value of this experience will first 
be realized by the individual in his 
personal development. His progress 
will reflect itself in the development of 
the publication. Hence a double bene- 
fit will be the outcome of the struggle 
of each individual in the basic task of 
copyediting. 


Deserted 
A man in faded blue overalls 
Appears when the last bell has rung. 
He passes the noisy suction cleaner 
Over the gray stone floor. 


It swallows monotonously 

The dust and dirt of the day; 
And the footsteps of the joyous, 
The tread of the weary, 

Pass into its relentless maw. 


—Ruth Rabinovitch 
Evander Childs High School, 
New York City. 


Magazines 


(Continued from page 1) 


brities; and Hillocks of Mirth for 
humor. Four linoleum blocks with ap- 
propriate verse enhance the middle of 
the magazine. 

Toe 2 


In the Theatre Issue of “The Bryant 
Owl”, Long Island City, New York, 
we were pleased to note an educational 
feature—‘The Query Nook”. Here the 
reporter queried several teachers on the 
questions—“‘Of all the plays you have 
ever seen, which impressed you most?” 
and “What would you rather do with 
a dollar, see several movies or a play?” 


Prizes Awarded 


Several prizes are given each term 
to the students who have done “the 
best work in making possible the pub- 
lication of the ‘Sentinel’,” Wagner Jun- 
ior High, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Pupils who submitted poetry, book re- 
ports, and art and members of the press 
club, “ad” club and reporters club who 
did outstanding work received prizes. 
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Terrier Football Teams Have Won 73 
Games Out of 95 in Last Decade 


HE Hillsborough High School Ter- 
tiers have compiled the wonderful 
record of 73 victories, i5 defeats, and 
seven ties in the space of ten years. 
In 1922 George Sparkman was the 
coach of the Terriers. Football at 
Hillsborough for the past two or three 
seasons had been a failure so far as 
the Duval and the Fainesville games 
were concerned. The Terriors’ last vic- 
tory over Duval was in 1919, when they 
won 10-7 in Jacksonville. It could 
hardly be remembered when Hillsbor- 
ough won a game from Gainesville. 
Hillsborough won from both teams 
that year, but lost its only game in a 
post-season tilt with Lakeland 14-6. 


In 1924 W. S. Snipes coached the 
Hillsborough team with H. L. Tolbert 
as his assistant. The Terriers played 
under the Sol Metzger system that 
year. 

H. “Flash” Covington was the Hills- 
borough coach in 1925. H. F. Wilsky 
was the physical educator at the school. 


Nash Higgins was the Hillsborough 
team’s coach in 1926. That year Hills- 
borough had one of the greatest 
elevens ever to wear a Red and Black 
uniform. The Terriers won eleven 
games and lost only one. 


In 1927 the Terriers had twelve let- 
termen back in the team and hoped to 
win the “Big Ten” title again. Rene 
Milian, quarter, was the only Terrier 
on the 1926 All-State team. A new 
senior high school was built in Tampa 
that year. Plant high school was the 
new high school. Plant defeated the 
Mulberry team in its first football 
game. The Terriers, Andrew Jackson, 
Leesburg, and Wauchula had to meet 
in a post-season tournament for the 
“Big Ten” championship. Hillsboro 
downed Wauchula 13-0 and Andrew 
Jackson defeated Leesburg 37-0. In 
the final game Hillsboro lost a heart- 
breaking game to Jackson 6-0. 


H. W. Johnson succeeded Nash 
Higgins as the Terrier mentor that 
year. Coach Higgins left to coach at 
the University of Florida. 

In 1928 W. Burrell came from Mon- 
tana to assist Coach Johnson. The 
Terriers had a winning team that year. 
They won nine games and. lost only to 
the Hillsborough alumni and to the 
Tech high school from Georgia in 


post-season tilts. 


In 1929 Ed Leavine came from 
Sacred Heart and helped the Ter- 
riers in their championship drive. The 
Terriers, however, did not win the 


Sixteen 


That year Hillsborough had a fine 
backing by the school body. The Ter- 
riers were not the only ones that fought 
at the games. The Red and Black fol- 


lowers also fought at the games. At 


the Orlando game about 300 students 7 
did a little scrapping between halves, 9 
They completely broke up a Tiger J 
parade, captured a baby carriage car-7§ 
rying a Terrier in efhigy, and nearly % 
wrecked the police force. ’ 

The Terriors tried to recover their 
championship in 1930 and 1931. Plant © 
high school won the title last year 
after defeating the Terriers in a hard. © 
fought game. 


Contests That Polled Results 


(Continued from page 9) 


“Big Ten” title that year. 

ball game with Lynchburg’s traditional 
rival by awarding two tickets apiece to 
the five students writing the best 
slogans for “Arrowsmith”, the cur- 
rent atraction. The words in the 
sentence were to begin with the letters 
in “Arrowsmith” arranged in their 
proper order. Among the winners was 
“Arrowsmith Receives Royal Ovation 
Whenever Seen; Masterfully Interest- 
ing To Hundreds.” 


O further commemorate the event, 

the first fifty students appearing at 
the theatre with the theatre’s advertise- 
ment from the “High Times” were ad- 
mitted for half price. On the same 
day a confectioner’s shop gave all stu- 
dents a ten-cent reduction on banana 
splits. The only requirement was the 
presentation of the company’s “High 
Times” ad. 

The response in both cases was good; 
and urged on by the gala day, Lynch- 
burg overcame her rival with a score of 
25 to 8. 

The “High Times” staff and advisers 
feel that these contests have been of 
value, not only in securing more ad- 
vertising for the paper, but also in giv- 
ing students an opportunity to use their 
originality. The projects have been 
varied purposely, no two being identi- 
cal, in order to insure the interest of a 
larger circle of students. They have 
beer simple, and except in the case of 
the dress advertisement, required only 
a few moments to complete. 

In addition, they have brought 
about a better understanding between 
students and the merchants who make 
the paper possible. Students have been 
urged especially to know the various 
firms and to patronize them. In each 
case, students have had an opportunity 
to meet the tradesmen personally, and 
tradesmen have learned that students 
have a knack for writing these types 
of advertising. 

Two more contests are being planned, 
and will be conducted during the 
spring semester. Already stores have 


agreed to sponsor them. One, a cloth- 
ing store, will offer a suit of clothes to 
2 boy; the other, a photographic stu- 
dio, will give a set of portraits to the 
winner. 

THE EDITOR WRITES: 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


More and more are we asking the 
members of the C. S. P. A. to take a 
part in our program making. This 
year we left a part of the information 
circular free for suggestions and as- 
sistance. We have been amply re 
warded. Not all the suggestions could 
be acted upon for we do not know who 
could adequately fill the bill and pre- 
sent the proper facts to our delegates. 
There are many who can talk but few 
who can aid. After the Convention we 
ask who you liked and suggestions for 
improvement. f 

The C. S. P. A. is a co-operative in- 
stitution from a to z. It believes so 
much in its policy of an organization 
by, for and of the school publications 
that it hands over the Review to the 
members to be edited, it places the mak- 
ing of the Convention program in the 
hands of its members and the rules 
governing the Contest are made and 
enforced by a group of faculty ad- 
visers. It has never paid one cent for 
Convention speakers. It has placed its 
ideals so high that busy men and 
women, in business and school life, give 
of their time freely and gladly for the 
furtherance of these ideals and express 
themselves as honored at the privilege. 
These are its ways, and they are the 
ways, we believe, of the finest element 
in the world of school publications. 

So we rest’our case. 


Bitter Success 


I grabbed Life by the scruff of the neck 
And yelled, “Give back my happiness!” 
Then I shook him by the feet, 

And out 

Of Life’s bulging pockets 

All my happiness fell 

In 

Broken pieces. 


The School Press Review 











Tickets and Badges Campus Hotel 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION KING’S CROWN HOTEL 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 420 West 116th Street 
ASSOCIATION New York 
Opposite 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
March 9, 10, 11, 1933 


SPECIAL RATES 


If you have registered for the Convention and Single with full course breakfast 
have not received your tickets or badges, they may Double with full course breakfast 
be secured in McMillin Theatre, where the gen- Single with all meals 
eral meetings of the Convention will be held. Double with all meals . 


The Public Be Pleased 


$4.00 to Boston $3.00 to Providence 


$6.00 Round Trip $4.50 Round Trip 


SPECIAL WEEK END EXCURSIONS 
Round Trip, Boston—$4.50 Providence—#3.50 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from Pier 11 N. R. (ft. of Liberty St., N. Y.) Daily and Sunday, 
6:00 P. M. Outside Staterooms, with running water, $1.00 up. 


Table d’Hote Dinner—$1.00 
Phone BArclay 7-1800 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 


COLONIAL LINE 





The 
Hotel McAlpin 


Again Welcomes Delegates 
To the 
Ninth Annual Convention 
Of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 


Downtown Headquarters 


Special Rates for 
Delegates 


“We hope it will again be our pleasure to entertain the visiting delegates to New York... 
and we take this opportunity of assuring them of unfailing courtesy, comfort and convenience at 
the famous McAipin. 


“We are centrally located on Broadway at Thirty-fourth Street near the Empire State Building, 
right in the heart of the shopping district and within a short walking distance of the Theatrical © 
Section. A new reduced schedule of rates is being offered. Full information can be secured by 4 
writing Mr. H. G. Robinson, Assistant Manager of Hotel McAlpin, who will personally see to it 7 
that delegates receive special and preferred service.”—John J. Woelfle, Manager. 


HOTEL McALPIN 


The Centre of Convenience 


Broadway at 34th Street New York City _ 
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VOLUME IX, NUMBER 1 IS INCORRECTLY MARKED 


S VOLUME IX, NUMBER 9. 





